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* Whoever will examine the state of the Grammar Schools 
^* in different parts of this Kingdom^ will see to what a lament- 
** able condition most of them ^ reduced. If all persons had 
*^ equally dune their duty, we should not find, as is now the 
" ca8(E>, empty walls without scholars, and every thing neg« 
'^ lected but the receipt of the salaries and emoluments/^ 

Per Lord Kenyan, C. J. 6 T. R. 493. 



^' It is absolutely necessary, that it should be perfectly un- 
^' derstood, that Charity Estates all over the Kingdom are dealt 
^^ with in a manner most grossly improvident ; amounting to 
^* the m.at direct Breach of Trust/' 

, Per Lord Eldxm, C. 13 Vei. 580. 
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Mv Dbah FribnB) 

I HAVE resolved to throw together in 
a. letter, several facts and observations respect- 
ing the Abuse of .Charities,^ and especially res- 
pecting the bill, which as Chairman of the 
JGducation Committee,^ I introduced into Parlia-? 
meat last session. I prefer this mode of bring* 
ing the matter before the public, to making, a 
statement in my placej.becj^use I shall ip py 
own justification be under the qeceeisity of 
touching upon several things personal to myself, 
and which I should therefore most unwillingly 
obtrude upon the House, whose kind indulgence 
as I often experience it, I am very reluctant to 
abuse. It seems also material^^that the subject 
should be fairly laid before the Country without 
waiting for the meeting of Parliament, which 
may not take place until after Christmas. 

Whoevfftr has been permitted by the courtesy 
of the House, or authorized by the appointment 
of a Committee to undertake the management 
#f any important legislative measure^ is respon-* 



sible in tbe first instance for its soccess ; and V 
he has, by influence which he could not resist^ 
been prevented from parsamg^ his object in his 
own way> he owes to himself the duty of shew- 
ing^ to whom the blame of the failure belongs. 
Vet I hardly think I should have been induced 
to give this explanation in the piresent case, had 
the comparatively insignificant question of my 
own conduct been alone involved in it. My 
belief is, that great as the errors are which 
have been committed, some good may yet be 
attained by directing the public attention to 
the proceedings under the Act; whiie^ at all 
events, the defects of that measure, and of 
the steps already taken to execute it, can only 
be snpplied by a foil discussion of the whoI<^ 
subject 

I believe there neyer was a measure brought 
forward with more deliberation than the Bill for 
inquiring into the abuse of charitable funds. Tbe 
Education Committee of ,1816; having observed 
many instances of jnalversation and of negli- 
gence in the management of such property, re« 
commended a parliamentary commission, as the^ 
most effectual and economical mode of bring- 
ing to light the still more numerous cases of 
abuse which every one suspected to exist. In 
1817, the Committee again met; but my illness 
prevented it firom doing more than repeating the 
recommendation of the former report. We 



knew well enoufb that a bill might easily have 
heen carried throogb Parliament doridg the re- 
maining part of the sessien ; bot.adfficient time 
for maturing the derails of the measare waii 
wanting, and we felt the propriety of aivoiding 
every thing like rashness, even at the risk of 
being charged with procrastination. As soon as 
we were again appointed, last March, we ap* 
plied ourselves to the subject 6f the Bill, and 
4ts vntroduction being ^commended in our re^ 
port, I was instructed to move for leave to 
bring it in. I did so early in April. Every 
day's inquiries in the Committee demonstrate 
the necessity of the measure, and threw light 
upon its details. Skilful professional inen as* 
sisted me in preparing the Bill ; it underwent a 
minute discussion above stairs ; it was then com* 
municated to His Majesty's Ministers and to the 
law officers of the Crown ; and, as there was 
reason to apprehend that the principal opposi* 
lion to it would be made in the Lords, it was 
submitted to the highest legal authority in that 
House, as well as to the Secretahr of State for 
the home department, to whose province, I was 
informed, the subject in 'an especial manner ap* 
pertained. About ten weeks elapsed from its 
introddction to the passing of the Act j the 
whole time being occupied in discussing its 
provisions, and in altering almost every part of 
them again and again. »I believe it was printed 
not fewer than six times. 



If t)ie franpiers of the measure capoiot he mir 
e^sed of restmess or ioapatience, so nether are 
ihej iijable to the pharge of party-feeling 0r of 
jpidue prepossession in favour of their own views. 
The CommiUee^ composed of above forty ir^enh- 
^ers^t^beffi ia^iscriininately from all parts of the 
JiOQise, hjave agreed in every matter that hai 
fiome before them from the first day of their 
appomtment ki 1816. I do not recollect a 
jingle instance of % 4ivisi(^. Of course, a^ 
jalway3 happen^ h^ ccNtnmiti^i;^ the r^ular atr 
le^dance wa9 confined to a fj^w qpon whom the 
jbaboor chiefly dpvolv^d; but these wpre for the 
po8|; paarf: : g^tleqaein who differ with n*e ii^ 
pqliti^aj md a const^iiit coinmonicatioq being 
maintaip^ . betvff^li l^pse who took pn active 
part ijp the inquiry wd those who attended but 
Mkl(¥iiy the^Jeairt; disseiisioii among us woul4 
l)ave led to ^ immedia^ assembly of the greater 
part of our numbers. I have therefore a righf; 
to. assume thft.^a real and complete unanimity 
prjevaile4 among v» in all our prq^ceedingg. 

Having tlie fortune to take ^n active part 
in the political business jof parliament, and tf> be 
invojsred in i^s contests, 1 was peculiarly dQ<> 
|icitou^ tp avoid every tbii^g that might «eea^ 
to proceed fr^n^ party attachpients or di^ikes, 
Fpra pr^o^f of this»J appeal to those m$|nbej!sof 
^ia Maj^i^ty's gov/eriiment with whom Jhiad th^ 
l||0)K\9,ur qi[ 9pipn)unjica^ipg frppa timQ toi Mn^i ap4 



I HUH .4:«>nfid«Qt*tb€^y isriU «dmit tbat I received 
ev^ry rtigge^Uon of tbeir« witfa the greatest 
reftpec^t* . IncjUed the chfinges which I adopted 
at their desire, sufficieotly prove tbat, if I am 
liable to any eharge» it is to the impotatioa of 
bavuig sarrendered too anany of the provisions 
oi:jginaUy made in the BDI. It is material that 
a few of these ohatoges should here be nien«- 
tiooedi 

. As the BUI at first stood, tbe Oomoiissioners 
were to he naoMid ia it. The Ministers pro^ 
posed tbat Uie appoinitment should, be vested 
in the Crown; that is in themselves. To this 
important alterationithe Committee with extreme 
r^qctanqe sii^mitted rather than assented. We 
* Wjere awafe that upon the fitness, of the persons 
sdected to carry on the iitq[«ry its success 
. mainly. depended. We had before ns the ex« 
ami^^s of fbe Commissions of Public Ac- 
counts^ and of Naval and MiUtary Inquiry, from 
which the .country had derived the most signal 
benefits, chiefly, an we conceived, because the 
acts.estbbliahilDg those Boards had nominated the 
members wha were to form them. No private 
si^leetion of Ociosnussioners/how conscientiously 
spever it might be performed^ could give the 
same sec»iiity against improper or inefficient 
agpipiMntments. Without focusing, the Minister 
to iwhose department it bdonged, df so foul a 
cmnie. as. ia,j wilfnl prostkution of patronage in 



Ats mort delicate matter, we felt that all mea 
in high office, are beset by applicants ; that they 
must frequently trust to others for their infor- 
mation as to individual merit ; and that private 
friendships often blind very respectable persons 
in the reports which they make or the suits 
which they prefer. We could not indeed be- 
lieve that the Secretary of State was capable 
of chusing men whom the place might suit» 
rather than those suited to the place ; that he 
could shut his eyes to the claims of acknow- 
lodged merit, and prefer unknown persons 
backed by powerful supporters; or that, instead 
of regarding their fitness for the new office, 
he should bestow the salary as the wages of 
formei* service. Least of all did a suspicion 
ever enter our minds that care might knowingly 
and wilfully be taken to avoid those men, whose 
zeal for the cause, and whose habits of inves* 
tigation gave a certain pledge that all abuses 
would be sifted to the bottom, and that the 
, guilty would in no station be spared. Yet we 
were afraid that a certain degree of carelessness 
or .easy goodnature, the almost necessary at* 
tendant upon official habits, niight be shewn in 
the selection; and that he whom we were willing 
to believe incapable of voluntarily converting into 
a job the most sacred part of his patronage, or of 
taking precautions to screen the enormous delin* 
qciency of robbing the poor, might from nll•^ 



Iierfect information and in the hurry of a busy 
department, chuse Commissioners far less adapt- 
ed to the objects of the Act than those upon 
whose fitness a pobltck decision by the voice 
of Parliament should be pronounced. To assist 
the Legislature in making this selection, we had 
applied ourselves with much attention in the 
Committee, canvassing with perfect freedom the , 
qualifications of many gentlemen who were at 
different times offered to our iiotice. And we 
were prepared to propose a list, in which was to 
be fouod the name of no one connected, how- 
ever remotely, with any of ourselves* I may add, 
as far as regards myself, that all but one were of 
political connexions adverse to my own ; that I 
was upon a footing of intimacy with none of 
them; and that one gentleman^ of undeniable 
qualifications having been proposed, I desired 
his name might be no more mentioned^ as he hap- 
pened to be a near relation of mine. Slome per* 
sons, whose opinions I highly respect, deemed that 
we acted unwisely in abandoning this main point 
of the nomination. But we only gave it up when 
we found the ministers determined to oppose 
the Bill, unless they were allowed to name the 
Commissioners. We still trusted that the powei; 
would not be abused; and we lopked to the 
wholesome controul of Parliament and the 
public for a security that. the work would, be 



'done with diligenee^ trpdti ivhomso^Tefit m%M 
devolve. *..-./ 

The next cbaogd of impoitanee, i^Utfed to 
the quorum. The whole eicellenee of th^ 
measure coo^isted in the ainbulatory nature^ 6f 
the Board ^ beeanse, beside the grlsM fiiavirig of 
expense, unleas the Commissioners repaired fo 
the spot, it was quite vain to expect an effectdal 
investigation of the varions pstrt^nkt'S relating^ 
to locfCl abuses. But, ais the performance' of 
this duty would be both cumbrous and endless; 
if the whole Cemmissioners were to g;o rduud 
the country in a body, it was provided thai they 
should divide themselves into bodiei» df two 
each, and that four boards should thus at the 
same time carry on the inquiry, with an ei^pe- 
ditton greatly accelerated, and with ' a tolutary 
rivalship among themselves. The Ministers in 
the House of Lords, Changed the quorum: from 
tim to three^ and left the whole number of 
Commissioners eighi, as befbre ; thus reducing 
the number of Boards from f<mr t6 two^ and 
leaving two Comtnikisioners wholly unemployed. 
As \ih perfectly well ktaown, even to beginners 
in ' arithmetic, that eight is toot divisible bj[ 
iAree,. i am reduced to the necessity of sus- 
pecting that the authdrs lof this change have no 
lerious intention that tfab Board shall ever be 
divided at all) and that they mean to make the 
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CSomtaAMsiotaerd proceed by wntten interroga*' 

tories sent to different parts of the country. It 

18 already stated out of doors that sucb a plan 

has been formed ; I can only say, that it mast 

render the whole inquiry a perfect mockery; 

and the labours of the last tession, for the corr 

rection of abuses, will hare ended in adding 

one of peculiar grossness to the former number^ 

by the creation of about a dozen sinecure placei; 

An addition was proposed by His Majesty*i 

Ministers^ which we cheerfnlly adopted, regard* 

ing it as an improvement. They sugpgested the 

propriety of naming six honorary Codimissioners, 

who might form a superintending and central 

body, to advise and to regulate the prbceedii^i 

i>f the whole. Hie personages who were pr0^ 

posed to fill this department, miited to great 

weight in the country, cocbmanding talents asNl 

confirmed habits of business. I need only m^ntioa 

the l^peaker^ Sir W. Grant, the Mai^qoi^ of 

Lansdown, Lord Grenville, and the Bishop of 

London, to justify the satisfaction experienced 

hy the Committee at this part of the arrange^ 

ment. It seemed evert to furnish a security 

against the consequence of any defects in tha 

choice of the stipendiary Commissicmers; and 

mttiewl^se confidence in the measure bad bedn 

shaken by that choice being left in tbe Crown^ 

Mt it revive ^bertk tltey were told that saeli 
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men as I. have namecl, would at all events bd 
placed at the head of the department. 

The changes made in the powers of the Com* 
missioners were as important aJs the alterations 
in. the construction of the Board. They were 
deprived of all authority to prosecute their in-p 
quiries^ unless by the consent of every person 
whom it might be necessary to examine ; and 
they were only permitted to carry on even this 
ineffectual ^ditestigation, into a class of abuses 
neijher the tnost numerous nor the most flagrant. 
It seems hardly credible that any men affecting 
to have at heart the great objects of the Billy 
should have so crippled its powers and narrow- 
ed its objects. Nevertheless, such I lament to 
say is the undeniable fact. In the first placie, 
as to the powers-rr-We had originally given 
the Commissioners the s^tme authority which 
rendered the Naval and Military inquiries so 
effectual. / Imagining that persons concerned 
in any abuse might be unwilling tp give evi- 
dence- against themselves, or lo product 
documents which niade them liable to refund 
large balances due to the poor, : we. had 
armed the '.Commissioners with the powier of 
compelHng, the production • of p^p^rs, - and 
obtiging' every one to answei^ such qqestioaJi 
as /did not criminate hiiHself. ^ Thei mioisteifs 4n 
tBe Hodse of Lords' peremptorily iQ9Vst€d/ , upic^ 
this provision being struck out. They said it 
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^naiB hardh— bof why tihbold any 6nh complain 
of being forced to do what it is every one*s duty 
to do, and what no one can refose to do unlesi 
withtthe design of concealing some malversation?^ 
They represented it as indelicate to respectable 
trustees — bnt can any respectable trustee com^ 
plain of being called Upon to disclose the par- 
ticulars of his conduct in the execution of his 
trust? .They described it as unconstitutional — 
yet the same powers are possessed by all courts, 
even by commissioners of bankrupt. They called 
it unprecedented — yet they themselves^ when in 
office with a truly great minister, the renown 
of whose ;naval exploits alone eclipses the glory 
of his civil administration, had furnished the 
precedent which we followed; had passed the 
very act from which we copied verbatim the clause 
in our BilK They attempted, indeed, to escape 
from this dilemma by various outlets. My 
Lord Chancellor said that he had always disap- 
proved of that provision in lord St Vincent*« 
act } yet he suffered it to pass without a division, 
and was, with my Lord Ellenborough> the prin- 
cipal advocate of the measure. My lord Sid- 
month contented himself with observing^ that 
many persons had objected to lord St. Yin* 
oent*s bill; but assuredly his lordship, then 
nlinister in the House of Commons, was not of 
thee number; for he strenuously defended if 
against Mr. Canning, who alone, of the present 

c2 



etbiBet, oppoied it. A fei^ble effort wa» made to 
distipguish the pbjecta of the two inqairies. 
But as to tbeir importance-*— can any one main* 
tain that the expenses of the dock-yards, de^ 
afiand more rigorous investigation than the dis- 
posal of funds destined by benevolence for the 
relief of wretchedness; or that the conduct of the 
person who uses a sum of the public money, with-* 
out authority and thep replaces it, shall be sifted 
by every means of examination which can wring 
the truth from interested reluctance ; while he 
who pockets thousands a year belonging to the 
poor, shall only be invited to discl^e the state 
of his accounts in order that h\^ undue gains 
may cease, and his past accumulatipiis be re*-, 
funded ? Then as to the nature of the two in* 
quiries— can it be contended that the power of 
examining all private merchants* accounts, in 
substance possessed by the Naval commi^sionersji 
was less liable to abuse, or in itself less vexatious^ 
than the power of examining the accounts of 
trustees, filling a public office ? As for the clangour 
excited against the clause respecting title-deedsy 
no one who had read our bill could be de- 
ceived by it for a moment ; because the possessory 
dT a deed was only obliged to produce it» in caae 
ft related wholly to the charity ; if imy other 
matter whatever was contained in it, he was aU 
lowed to produce a copy of the part relating to 
the charity. 



AU oaif ttrgttmeDto» however, were anavailiiig* 
It was resolved that the Commissioners should 
have no powers ; and what is very remarkable^ 
the Bill had been suffered to pass through all its 
stages in the Commons without any objection 
being made to this essential part ; although 
Mr. Canning aind others had given notice 
of an opposition, and were present at all 
die debates upon it. The alteration was re- 
served for the Upper House, where one of the 
ministers proposed it, and none of his cqlleagues 
objected. 

The objects of the Bill were as materially 
limited, as the powers of the Commissioners had 
been crippled. 

First, they were prohibited from inquiriA^ 
generally into the State of Education, although 
a great saving both of time and expense 
to the pnUic would have been effected by al- 
lowing them to make that inquiry when they 
visited any district for other purposes. 

Secondly, they were no longer to examine 
abuses of altcharities, but only of those connected 
with the education of the poor. A most unfortu- 
nate change in the constitution of the Board^-- 
for every one was aware how many malvensatbns 
existed in charitalde institutions wholly uncon^ 
i^ected ^ith educatiob, and it was obviously a 
more natural, as well as more ecotiomical course 
of proceeding, to apthcHrise the Commissioners to* 
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look into these, at the same time that they m^re 
examining the others, than to send one set of 
fahctionaries to investigate school charities^ 
and then dispatch a second body to go ovefe^ 
the saine groaad, in order to see what the 
ibrmer had been ordered to overlocdc. 

The instruction under which the concmiittee 
acted, confined its inquiries to charities €0^-*^ 
nected with education. Nevertheless, we bad 
aciBidentally been made acquainted with abases 
of a very gross description in other, charities^' 
which the powers of the Commission as n</w re* 
siricted cannot reach. We found that one C!or- 
poration in Hampshire, entrusted with the ma^ 
nagement of estates worth above £2000 a- year 
for the use of the poor, let them for 2 or £300 
on fines^; and would give no account of the 
manner in which those fines were applied. 
Tbe same body, it was stated, employed a sum 
of money confided to it for charitable purposes, 
in payment of its own debts. At Mere, in Lin* 
colnshire, is an endowment for a Warden and 
poor brethren of a very ancient date. The warden 
and his lessees seem to be well provided for^ 
whatever may be the lot of the brethren ; ihe 
estate consists of 650 acres, five miles from 
Lincoln; it is let for only half^a-guinea an acre, 
though it pays neither tytbe nor poor's rate; 
and £24 a year is tbe whole sum allotted to tho 
poor brethren. The Bishop of the Dioofse 
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Is both patron and visitor; lie has g^iven tbe 
Wardenship to his nephew; and the formev 
Warden resigned it upon b,eing promoted by 
Ihe same prelate to a living in his gift. The 
fiop.of that right reverend person is master of 
Spital Hospital in the same county. Besides 
other landed property, he is iii possession of one 
estate worth 6 or £700 a year in right of his 
(office ; and all that. he pays to the poor is £27. 4s: 
to four or five pensioners. At Wellingborough, 
in Northaoiptonshire, there are lands belonging to 
different charities, of which only one is connected 
with education ; a short time ago they were let 
for £68, although worthnear £1 lOQ; and the trus- 
tees at one period enjoyed the leases. In the pa- 
rish of Yeovil in Somersetshire, there are estates 
possessed by tt'ustees^ and destined tofour different 
charities^ one only of which is a school. Limited 
as the Commissioners now are, they may ex^ 
amine those trustees as to one part of their trust { 
but they mui^t order them to be silent as to the 
other three. They may inspect the deeds and 
accounts relating to the school revenue, but they 
must suddenly shut the book when they perceive 
any mention of the other . charities. And yet 
all the four seem to have been equa^y abused. 
Au'/CiState worth £700 a year only educates seven 
or eight hoys; lands yalded at 11 or ,£1300 a 
jear only jaiSoY^ a . wretched pittance, to. sixteen 
p^i^ers; and property, /wor^h £1^0 9* year 
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18 list for £% ]#. 4d.j chiefly to the ttvufte^ 
themselves. There! are two estates belongings 
to the poor of Croydon, which ought to bring 
between 1000 and £1500 a year, and yet nfi 
worth nothing from being badly let on 00 
years* leases; hot into thili the Commissioners 
must not look, when they go to examine th(^ 
abuses in the Hospital, because those estates ai^6 
unconnected with education. In that Hospital 
itself, they will find but little within their juris* 
diction } it is, indeed, full of abuse ; but only 
* small portion of the charity belongs to tb« 
school, and even that is protected from inquiry by 
the Appointment of a visitor — ^which leads me to 
the next head of exemption. 

Hiirdly, among charities connected with edu* 
oatioB^ there was introduced a large class of e^cep* 
tions,^ comprehending'^ iiot only the Universities 
and Hie public schools down to Rugby, but gene* 
ntlly all charitiiBs having special '^ visitors, gch 
** vernors or overseers.'* Now h happens that 
almost every considerable charity is subject to 
specfisil visitation i eonse^fuentty what remnins 
fat the operations of the Commissioners lied 
withltf a sufficiently narrow compass. 

This last alteration of the Bill, we justly 
iriefwed as a matter ef extreme regret. For of 
the many iustanees of gross abuse^ which had 
eome to our knowledge, and some of wMcH 
will be s^ra in the iividence Mw made poUici 
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there was hardly oiie which this clause did do! 
mjl^raw froDn the jarkdictiofi. of the .Cornmis'' 
sioDfiiv. Thus Pocklii^on $c)iodl,niiriiii a latrgl^ 
Benenue, h»ii Jbeen sofiGsred to fall into decay, so 
that4>Qly one boy was taught, and the toqm 
OdDverted iixtoa^iaw^flit^; yetitha^<visitors/(4S<;v 
AohnJjB .iCqljege,: Cambridge,^' who, |)rohably 
from fignonanoe of the'e^, 4ad t^eu qo^tep 
to ieorrect itt beforie last winter «. 'So^ ' the 
pmperfey. of the^ fidntingdoHi 4gchool is^ - grossly 
mbapplied ; tbei iand -is! let to ' aecdmmod9.«e 4Aie 
traate^ayand Koiade ttkeimesNM of mppertifig 
ai^btuiAl iatbrecit m7thatfbovoogk;"y«t4he dJMi^ 
fiUkf'bM yisotorai I tBith^ /persons of sooieof^those 
yi^i)y)tl?ttsl)to,iwboafl?e:t]^i]S.hy:<tfae «« 
the AiGt, .Jbecorekliafgaibst^all anqniiry^i; ^ItishoolJI 
l^etr fltooi that ifitJ iSee» .sehooli i^'-eqiisdly 
ea^i^l^tefl « &jA Aat 4bi afikics. ^eri« iiitMtii- 
gfttifin^ cteasly;a]ifiia98Jby theimHil^nn^^^ht ^ 

9tj9L^m^^f<^'MiirfvilOm^.ye$tm si a 'vi^ilo# 
flKed>i)ei:i:tf ;; tiuUbiaft a< mciraiiieoiiaM dtirte, the^^ahlf- 
^Iq o6i>io«i{aIft:w^re ileased^fc^ ^ii <4neye ''trifle 
{^.$Kt)<4«9> fwitfie tesiniafS mOO^ y«aitt(, toid^i 
Sjf Ihe^ j(rii#ye€^ ; :tii4t:x>ie qrf the ipraseDtttfOfiAeSea 

*q«Aii^i^te^>t%aiJ.kna8ei&^&liythiik;* but it seems tol>et*b'e 
prsattrtif thrs fStsdcficO)du«^togeldiep. At any rate; it ^ adr- 
g;^^^t|)at thq,^proper;9<sbPPl-r(X^Qi w«9wbolly disuse^ 
f^c€pt for ^epio^ limber, ai^worl^^ ; 

*>'The' rent' is about -flOO, the vitfuf ,ijf tlv» t^m$aU 
fceaiglflwfejesboOayear, ' ' ^ ^- » ' . - < 
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now enjoys the lease ; and that a decided majority 
of the others are clergymen^ holding liyifigy 
under him, and supporting him in his management 
of the concern. As none of them has made 
any attempt to set aside a lease which eVery 
one must perceive l^o be utterly void, and as one 
of their number has expressed his appr^hehsionis 
of engaging in a contest with so powerful 
an adversary, it may be presumed that such 
considerations alone could deter them from peiv 
forming what was obviously their daty to the 
charity ; and the inference is irresistible^ that 
this was exactly a case which d^ianded the 
interposition of the Commissioners. CeHa'm 
estates devised for the purposes of education at 
Reading, appear to have been let as late as 1811 
for nearly the same rent that they fetched in 
Charles the Second's reign* It is now considera^ 
biy raised; but some of the lands seem still to 
be much underlet ; at any rate an inquiry would 
be highly beneficial where suich negligence ap- 
pears so recently to have prevailed: y^ all 
examination is precluded by the proviso; for 
there, is a special visitor, ^he hosjpital at 
Croydon founded by Archbishop Whitgift i« 
protected from investigation by a i^^milai: ap- 
jpoiatment ; but the evidence plainly iihews, 
that all is not right thiere. The estates are 
valued by the surveyor of the house itself at 
£2;673 a year; yet they are let for /£86Q| 
and down to 1812 they fetched no more than 
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£336, 'A free school too, is specially appointed 
to be kept for all the inhabitants of Croydon ; 
but none has M^ithin the memory of man been 
taught, although the master receives his emolu- 
ments, teaching another school for his own pro- 
fit, and although the inhabitants have establish* 
ed a seminary upon the new plan to give edu- 
cation at their own expence to the poor of the 
place, in the very school-room which Archbishop 
Whitgift devised for their gratuitous instruction. 
These abuses, I verily .believe, are unknown to 
the distinguished prelate who is visitor of the 
hospital. Whoever fills his station in the church, 
has, beside the ordinary functions of his pro- 
.vince, the superintendence of a vast number of 
charitable institutions in various parts of the 
kingdom ; and it is quite impossible that his eye 
should be always fixed upon the abuses which 
silently creep into each. Until they are de- 
nounced to him, he must of necessity be igno- 
rant of their existence, and the oflice-of accuser 
is a thankless one at the best. The visitatorial 
power is only put in motion at stated periods ; 
and even then, if no one comes forward to com- 
plain, credit is naturally given to the members 
of the corporation for doing their duty and 
obeying the statutes. But on the other hand> 
the assistance of such a body as the Commis- 
sioners in supplying the want of accusers, and 
in discovering latent abases, is precisely that 

l>2 ' 
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which a conftcientioas visitor would deiire. He 
can feel no jealousy of any encroachmeiit u)>oit 
his rightfif^ for these remain as before ; the. only 
difference is, that be has noW to exercise his 
office with a more perfect knowledge ef the 
matters witbiil bis jdtisdictioQ, the inquiries of 
tbe Commissioners having brot^ht to bis notiSca 
aU the points to which his superiniendiag po!^6l^er 
should be (directed for the, purposes 6i reformat 
tiouk I thipk we have a right to assume tfa^ the 
Archbishop of Canterbury viewed the Bill inibis, 
its true- light, from the very liberal and candid 
support which His Grace was pleased to give it. 
.Nothing, indeed, ean be more groundless tfanii 
the jealousy which appears to have been raised 
by it in other quarters. In what respebt coisld 
the proceeding's of the Commissioners mierferb 
ivitl^ any person's functions/ whether as trustee 
or as visitor ? - They were only empowelned to 
inquire* and to report) to discover abuses^ aud 
to lay them before Parliament and thi^ country. 
Here tbeir^ anthority ended : they cQtald make 
.QO orderwhateyer^fpf correcting tb^ mismanage- 
ment wl^ichtb^y detected^ weref it ever so glaring. 
Tq search for the evil, and expose it ito the light, 
was their wbode office ; tbf rf»niedy was reserved 
for Parliament, if it rBquin^:tegislative inter- 
ferjeqce ■; but in. the first imt^cey it was left to tbe 
,partijBs themselves whose conduct had been in- 
vestigated)' and if tbey finled to amend their 
ways, the visitors w^e unquestionably entitled 
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tor.iuterpofe aa if the Act had never paased 
T(Or describe the Goinini$»i<men3 a» comio^ 
into conflict with the viedtorS) was a gross 
misrepresentation of thc^ powers and funor 
tions of both. Yet it waA entirely up<Hi tbie 
misrepresentation! that the clause exeoiptiog 
charities speoially visjted was built. Tbe pre-, 
text that it was authorised by the example of 
the Statute of Elizabeth, is utterly .unfounded. 
Tbe commissioners of Charitable U$49»^ under 
that aett have powers which would interfere dir 
reetly. with those of special visitoi^^ for they 
are not merely to investigate, but to make orders 
and decrees; they are in fact to. sit as a court, 
and they are entitled to try issues of fact by a 
jury. The clause exempting charities specially 
visited from their jurisdiction, was therefore ner 
cessary to preserve the visitatorial power.. $^€^ 
cording to the founder's intentions. But vfhat 
founder ever dreamt of preventing any inquiry 
from being made into the state of bia charity P 
Wtmt founder could, were he alive to see it, .be 
otherwise than gratified by an inves|;igation, 
the result ef which can have no possible ten- 
dency, but that of enabling the visitor appointed 
by himself to exercise with full effect, the powees 
of superintendence conferred by him for the 
express purpose of correcting all abuses in the 
trusts created by his foundation ? 

I have mentioned a few. instances. iof ^uses 
brought to light by the labours of the iPoai- 
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aiittee, all growiug up to maturity in charitfes 
which have special visitors, and which the 
Commissioners are bound to overlook by virtue 
of the exemptions introduced into the Bill. 
It may perhaps be thought that th^se have 
been already examined, and that our report, 
with respect to them at least, will be sufficient 
to produce a speedy reform. But I cannot quite 
indulge in this hope. We had not the means of 
sifting those cases to the bottom : we plainly per- 
ceived that much remained to be investigated 
in each. Thus, the sums to be refunded by the 
Yeovil trustees severally, we had no means of 
tracing. We were equally unable to ascertain 
how much in value of the St. Bees school 
property remained in the hands of the noble 
lord, who sustains in his own person the 
double character of trustee and lessee. It was 
in like manner impossible to estimate the ar- 
rears due to the poor from the worthy magis- 
trates of Huntingdon, and the noble family 
whose political interest in that borough has been 
•founded upon the misapplication of the charity 
estates. Nor did we see, in the past conduct of 
any of those parties, the slightest reason to expect 
that* the publication of our report would of itself 
have the immediate effect of restoring the poor 
to their rightsl On the contrary, an extra- 
ordinary pertinacity had been evinced by them 
all, in defence of their actual possessions, and in 
resicrting every investigation' of their titles* 
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. Besides, there is every reason to beKeve tbsit 
abuses of a similar description^ ^bich we had 
not time to investigate, exist in all parts of the 
country. The' parochial returns to oupr circu- 
lar letters, have brought cases to our know- 
ledge, which no Board sitting in London 
could examine within a moderate period of 
time. Other abuses omitted in those returns 
may be reasonably supposed to prevail; and let 
it be observed that the probability of abuses 
existing in any charity, is by no means di-^ 
minished by the circumstance of a special visitor 
having been appointed. In general, the visitor 
resides at a distance ; he is most commonly an 
official person with other duties to engage him, as 
the Bishop of the diocese, or the Head of a 
House at pne of the Universities; he is usually 
directed to visit once in so many years; and if no 
tei;m is specified, he is only by law obliged to visit 
every third year; above .all, the exemption in the 
Statute^of Elizabeth, has increased the probability 
of mismanagement in such charities, by prevent- 
ing them from ever being examined by a €om« 
mission of Charitable Uses ; while a great pro* 
portiojQ of the other .qharitias liave undergone 
this investigation once or twice since their 
^foundation. Now, the transferetice of the pro^ 
viso from the Statute^ of Elizabeth to the present 
Act, has precisely the effect of confining the in* 
.quiries of the Commissioners to those chairitie% 
most 9f which; have alr^dy been examinedjiatid 
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of ibakiBg them pass over those which have neter 
befbre been looked into, except by their visitors* 
' If anyipersons should still conceive that the eyo 
of tbe visitor is suifficieDt, I would beseech them 
toficonsidertwo things — the slowness with which 
the knowledge of the evil reaches him, and the 
viski of bis requiring ^superintendence himself* 
Abwes are generally speaking of lilow growth; 
t^y cre^][> into; public institutions with a so^e 
pace, indeedj if unchecked, but they move onrby 
degrees ; and-those who are constantly habituated 
toisee their progress, become 'acctistomed to it^ 
and cease to think ^of it. These, -however, arte 
chiefly! the persons on whon^tbe visitor must r^ly 
for his 'inforoiatidn ; and, even* where the change 
is tnore^Mpidiand the abuse more glaring, men 
l!«ibo-liver on' tbe ispot^are tiotlikely^to court the 
odio(as««ffiw<tfAecusing^ their neighbours. Tb6 
grand. diffiBrence :betwee» the visitor ;and the 
Cbminissitoners'is'tfaiit tlie'#cnrmer,'£6r moist 
plort Will 4iidy examine where tbere^is a^dharge; 
^iHiereas the ^latter are to examine at all events, 
and ioxfiad out * whether ther&'be-gtoond' f&r^ com«> 
plaining\jalthNiu^ tiobody may have ^'a<M;ttdUy 
pveferredta complaint; ^^hen^what security have 
we- against negligence or connivance *m the 
^itwstbeoisalves? QuisreMtodietipsffs^tugtfpdes'P 
.ffo»e,<tbeifotttiderB^ve intrusted them 'witb'Ihe 
#aiperintep da iw eo ; ^bat»> where no visitation is ap* 
ipeilited^itbealbutfders lia've reposed an entire Mn<- 
fiiknoejoi^the'tnittees; and yet uo^one Intis^V^ 
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•^bntend^d that f^ej^ sbould be exempt from the 
ihqairies' of the Commissioners? Wh^f good 
reason then can be assigned for investigating 
abases committed wholly by trustees^ and sparing 
^ose committed by trustees and visitors jointly ? 
St. Joha*s College is visitor of PocklingtOn 
icKoo!; for years the gross perversion of its 
aniple revennes, known to all Yorkshire, had 
ftever penetrated into Cambridge. The Dean 
ftnd Chapter of Lincoln have the patronage as 
well as the superintendence of Spital charity ; 
yet tbey allow the Warden, son df their Diocesan, 
to enjoy the produce of large estates, dfevised 
to him in trust for the poor of two parishes as 
weir as of the hospital, while he only pays a few 
paufid» to four or five of the latter.*' The BishO]^ 
himsdf is patron and visitor of Mere, and per- 
mits the Warden, his nephew (^r whom hef madct 
the vacancy by promoting his predecessor) to 
wjoy or underlet a considerable trust estate,' 
paying only £.24 a year to the pck>r. The evi^ 
dence shews that the visitors of Ihe'Runtingdofi 
Hospital are the parties chiefly tf<>ii^emed in^ 
misappfyihg its funds — bcdng themselves trus^ 
tees— occupying the charity lan^l^ for trifling* 

* Tte B«v. loouihbeiilt stales, that Aere are no pfliqr ia. 
Sj^tal $ tmt the endowment is in iavor of the ^ parish poor 
of Little Carlton and Skellingthprpe," the charge of main- 
tflln&g whom appears, from the Poor Abstract^ to be from 
2 to ;f SCO a year. 



rents — nnd using the estate for eleetion parposaKr 
I am very far from asserting that the apparent 
negligence of St. John's College, the appai'ent 
connivance of the Chapter and the Bishop, and 
the apparent participation of the Corporators 
are incapable of explanation : but at least these 
facts shew the necessity of an inquiry into the 
conduct of visitors as well as trustees; while the 
akerations made in the Bill by his Majesty's 
Ministers, shut out all inquiry, and prevent the 
public from receiving any explanation. 

The exception of which I have been speaking 
is the more to be lamented ; because the charities 
thus screened from the investigation of the Com- 
missioners, are in the ordinary course of events^ 
«nd as the law now stands, almost certain to 
escape every other inquiry. From the juriSi' 
diction created by the Statute of Elizabeth^ 
they are wholly exempted; and that of the 
Court of Chancery extends to them only in a 
limited degree. Where funds have been mis- 
applied, the Court will interfere, notwitfastand* 
iHg the appointment of a visitor > but then 
its interposition is confined entirely to this 
breach of trust. It will take no cognizanc;^ 
whatever of any other neglect or misconduct 
on the part of the trustees. They may haVie 
perverted the charity, to purposes wholly foreign 
to the Founder's intention; they may have suf- . 
fered the school to decay, while the . mast^ 
reapied the profits; they may, through folly, or 
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even by design, have adopted measures calcti« 
lated to ensure its ruin. — Still if there be a special 
visitor, who neglects or violates his duty, per- 
mitting or abetting the misconduct of the 
^managers, Courts of Equity cannot entertain 
the discussion of their proceedings, unless the 
fands are directly misapplied. Thus I take it 
to be clear, that neither Whitgift's hospital nor 
Pocklington school, could have been examined 
by information or petition to the Lord Chancellor, 
although large revenues are expended, in the 
one case, upon the education of a single child, 
And in the other, to make a complete sinecure 
for the master. In the case of a richly en- 
dowed school at fierkhamstead, his Lordship 
admitted that he could not interfere, although 
he saw the master teaching only one boy and the 
osber living in Hattipshire*. But even as to di- 
rect breaches of trust, a court of equity affords 
most inadequate means of inquiry. No prudent 
man will easily be induced to involve himself in 
a Chancery suit, where his private interests are 
at stake. To expect that any one wi)l do so from 
the love of justice, and a sense of duty towards 
the public, is in all but a few extraordinary 
0Mes truly chimerical. Nor will the facts dis- 

* 2 Ve$.and BeameSi 138. His Lordship was obliged to 
decree the money received for fines, then about ^ 5000, to 
the master and usher, according to the foundation, leaving 
'Ibeir conduct in office to be examined by the visitor. 
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closed in the Committee's Report, tend to lessen 
this very natural dislike of sach proceedings* We 
there find the parish officers of Yeovil ruined l^y 
their attempts to obtain justice for the poor; a 
respectable solicitor and a clergyman in Hon* 
tiogdon, expending large sums of their own 
money in the same pious work, and rewarded 
by the general contempt and even hatred of 
iheir fellow citizens; a worthy inhabitant of 
Croydon, .exposed to every kind of vexation 
for similar exertions, and his coadjutor falsely 
and maliciously indicted for perjury; and, not 
to multiply instances, the venerable Head of ^ 
College iM; Oxfoi^ deterred from exposing ^ 
St. Beeit case, by the dread of a conflict with 
his powerful collogue, before a tribunal where 
a long purs^. \b, as essential as a gopd cause» 
You, better than any man, are acquainted with 
the defects of this remedy; aiid you are HO lesn 
impartial than competent to decide upon tbem^ 
i^levated to an eminence in the Court of Chan« 
^ery, which jko. other advocate, perhaps, ever 
attained in any department of forensic life, 
yjOu c^p hardly be supposed to feel prejudice 
against its proceedings. Yet to you .1 will van? 
tare without hesitation to appeal; and. I am 
confident you will admit that abuses which are 
fitted to flourish in the shade, until a. suit in 
eqdity exposes^ and a decree extirpates them^ 
inust live and grow until they work the rM» 
of the institutions to whifh they cling. 
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- I have )uiw go^e through the principal chaogep 
^wbich his Majesty's Mitiisters thought proper to 
.make io the Bill ; and when their magnitude is 
consi4$red--^whei| it is perceived how little of 
the original plap was left — when it is found that 
the Camniissioners were to be chosen by the 
CrowOf deprived of the cmaal powers of inquiry^ 
and prevefttQd from directing their at^ntion to 
the objects which most di^manded invefri;igation'^ 
it will naturally, be asked why the friends of the 
tne^sure consented to accept of so mutilated 4 
substitute for it ; why they did not at once ap- 
peal to Parliament a,nd the Country, from the 
de<2isioii.<rf'; a Cabinet which had cle«ly. showii 
theimelves. unfriendly, to all effectual exposure 
ef the abuses iUttivwaalty complained. of ? I must 
l9]ce upon myaelfi in commoti with several per- 
4Qns whose opiniosns I deeply respect, the re. 
fusibility , of . having been willing to accept a 
j^w,. the iniujiequacy of which we admitted^ 
rather than allow the session to pass without 
obtaining any thing at all. Various considera^ 
tipns infiuenced this decision. The inaoifest 
hostility to the whole measure^ which appeared 
ip^ the Hou^fe ofliordsf was not aKiong the least 
of these* Vehemently opposed upon its pria- 
ciple by the chief law authorities, and a formida- 
ble body of the prelates — feebly ^nd reluctantly 
supported by the Ministers of the Crown— the BiU 
had been.seattoaa>miaitteectnly by amajority< 
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commitment, in the hope apparently of ita 
cpmpleat mutilation, annoanoed their intention 
to throw it oat on the third reading, whatever 
changes it might undergo ; thus consenting to 
prolong its existence for a moment, that they 
might first mangle what they were bent upon 
destroying. When it came out of the commit- 
tee, the amendments had indeed so entirely 
defeated the whole object in view, that no 
man, bow great soever his wish to conciliate and 
accommodate, could think of lending himself to 
the unworthy farce of passing such an Act. The 
Committee, upon learning the scope of those alte«^ 
rations, which left the Bill a mere dead letter^, 
agreed with me in resolving to reject it> and 
proceed in the House of Commons by way of 
Address* There being very little reason to doubt 
that the Address would be carried, the enemies 
of the Bill in the Lords consented to re-commit 

* The two provisions which principally tended to defeat 
tbe object of the Bill, and which were afterwards given up by 
their Lordships, were these : The Commissioners were only 
authorized to inquire into abuses respecting which they had 
information previously laid before them upon* oath; naj» 
they could not summon a witness without oath bemg first 
made, that he had material information to .communicate* 
They were also prohibited frpm asking for any paper, unless 
it wholly related to a separate charity, and where it con- 
tinned other matter, they were not allowed to call for ex* 
Uactaor copies pf the parts relating to tlie charity. 
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4o withdraw their opposition t6 the third read^ 
ing. Such being the feelings entertained by 
the Lords towards the whole plan— ^feelings of 
which an adequate idea eonld only be formed 
by a near obserrer of the temper in which it 
was discussed ; and so great bdng the difficoltj 
of obtaining the assent of their Lordships to 
the Inquiry, even crippled and confined as it 
now is } we felt compelled to rest satisfied with 
the little we had thus reluctantly obtained from 
them, apprehensive that any othei;* course might 
involve the twcH^puses in a serious difiference of 
opinion, alike prejudicial to the public weal and 
to the success of the measure in question. Nor 
were .we without hopes that the experience of 
the Act when put in force, might quiet the un- 
founded alarms which prevailed among their 
Lordships >; .and prepare them for an extension oi 
its ppwj^rs at a future time. 

I must further mention as a reason for the line 
of conduct pursued, that we thought there wa«^ 
a ^ mode of supplying indirectly the want of, 
powers in the Commissioners* . They would; 
have an opportunity of Ireporting the names of. 
all persons who refused to be examined, or to 
deliver up documents in their possession. A 
dread, of exposure to the suspicion which this, 
concealment must <^reyft^„ would p^bably iu-| 
dttce. m^iy trustees, however reluctant, todl>e7^ 
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iy held out migiit be examitied by tbe Ck)^- 
Inittee ob its revival next session In ]Ske 
manner, we presumed that' the Reports of t6e 
Commissioners would direct the atteMiM of ihe 
Committee to all charities \irith special visitor^; 
and that if Parliament persisited in refusing t6 
mibjeet these to the scrutiny of the new Board", 
the Committee might proceed, as it had already 
begun, to es:amine tbem. Thus We fconceived 
fhat the Act, with all its imperfeetiolis, would do 
some good in the mean time, and lead to still 
further benefits hereafter. Gitfvinced of th<i 
necessity of a thorough investigation, we diougllt 
ftat Uie sooner a beginning was made in it th^ 
better. Unable to get all we wished, we deem- 
ed it wise and prudent to take what We eould 
get, arid not impracticSlbly reject the adVantag<s» 
within our reach, because they wer6 less im- 
]k>rtant than we looked for, ind were entitiied 
to. An honest execuiito of the Act, sudh as it 
#as, seemed to promise material b^iefits to the 
dotantry, provided thie certam re-appointnient of 
the Gonmiittee neitt session supported the Com- 
missioners in the discharge^ df theii? djoti^, M»d 
supplied the defects in their jurisdictfon as well 
as in their powers. But upon Ihat revival, and 
lipon the good faith with which the Act shotalii 
be carried into effect both by the Ministers and^ 
tke Board, every thing manifestiiy depended. 
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;; It V i^ijth g<reat pain that I now feel my-* 
«elf compelled by a sense of duty> to state 
jtbe di^appointai^Dt of th§ expectations^ v^hick 
19 common with the rest of the Committee^,! 
h^ entertained, that His Majesty^ Ministers 
yould faithfully discharge the trust thus re* 
jfo^d in .them* On so important a matter I 
.panfiot ^Uow considerations of n personal qar 
lure, to inipose silence upon moj or to qualify 
.the expression of an opinion which. I have re? 
iuctantly been forced ]kp ; adopt, that a full ^nd. 
jsearphing. exposure of abuses is not in the conr 
templation of those who have issued the Com^ 
|]sission. It would be acting from a false deli^ 
xacy towards ipdividttals^ for wJbom. in thetr 
j)riv^te .capacity I can feel nothing but respect^ 
,were I. to abstain from frankly urging this couh 
plaint, aqd substantiating it by entering into 
p^ticulars, how painful soever tho ^detail may 
prove to me. Before I proceed, let me observe, 
that the attempts made to frustrate the Bill eor 
tirely ; , the great mutilations actually performed 
upon it; the iodi^position to pass it even in the 
least ^fficieint forni — ^strongly indicated a dispo- 
sition unfavourable to the inquiry, and excited 
the vigilance if not the suspicions of its friends 
towards the manner in which the powers con«« 
ferred by it should be executed. We are now 
to see whether those unfavoun'ible impressionpi 
liave been confirmed or removed* 
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If Uie firit object of the mHiisterfl had b^ea 

to render the Act as effectual as possible, they 

would natttfally have listened 'to the reeoflu^ 

ftiendatioti of the Ootomittee in the f<»iiiation ef 

the Board. It was known to every person that 

^e individuals soggested by us, were selected 

soldy, because ilhtj appeared to be the besi 

^^ttld^ed ftit the office. No suspicion had for 

a iiibttieiit existed in any ^[uarter, indeed, the 

tMnpesitien ofthfo Oommittee, made it impossi^ 

bits to suspect, that party views had influenced 

us in the suf^estkm of a single name. At all 

«vHBi^ts, there would have been no improptiety 

in the itable Seorekafry of State con^rring with 

-mme of us w^ had applied closely to the busi^ 

l^esa. The prerogative ^ the <?rowti is net 

^opposed to suiSftr,. wor ike ^digtiity of its ministef^ 

to he lowered,. Iby fwely ^^omoimiicatiiig wftli 

members of the fioiise '^f ComttYons for other 

{Nirpeses. Wh^e could have been the hanH 

» icoasutttng a Commvltee indiscriminartely 

lakea 'from aH parts <ef the House, i;^on a matter 

which bad occupied so mudi t)f (heir attention f 

His lordship thought otherwise ; of the ^n- 

tknnen pointed, out by us, only two have beea 

^ut in the Commission ; ami these, I /have 

-iraasoB to tfattd^, by no MeciM throegh our i*e- 

t>«iniK0ndail^on/but doubtless freM the accident,. 

a foftnnate one for the public, of their havin^g^ 

more favoured patrons. 
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Of tbe other paid Commiftnoiiers^ I hnvt 
trndenitdod that sane look forward to the doities 
of the office as quite compatible with those 
of a most laborious professicm; while others ar# 
aiippos^d to regard the existence of abuses 
generally, in any establishmrat, with an w^ 
williBg, if not incredulous mind. Nayi I have 
mason to believe, that one very respectable 
membw of tbe board has publicly professed an 
<)pinion, that a great anxiety for the welfare of tbp 
poor is symptomatic of Jacobinism. Exclusive 
devotion to professional vocations, is a meri* 
torious frame of mind; but does nbt perhaps 
very naturally point a man out as fit ibr a second 
occupation. A fond disposition to find every 
thing right in our polUical system ; an avemio# 
to believe in the existence of defects; a proneness 
to charge with disaffection those who spy 
them out; a tendency to su^ct all who busy 
Aemselves for the poor 9^ influenced by sinister 
motives, and even as contrivers of political mis- 
chiefs—these, for aught I know may be praise- 
worthy feelings; or aniiable weaknesses; or 
excusable mistakes; and far be it from me 
to iinnk the worse of any man who is ho- 
nestly * influenced by what may seem the 
ieast rational of such propmsities. B«t then 
I must take leave to think that they form 
«rery indiffareiA qualifiications lor Mttiog at a 
Board, the object of which is to {iry into abuses. 
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to expose en'oftj and malversations, xmdtodtag 
forth to public view, those who have robbed the 
poor of their rights. Persons.under the influence 
of such impressions will enter upon their inqui** 
fiitorial functions with a disposition to find 
ground of jastification rather than of charge j 
Hvill reluctantly open their eyes to truths which 
thwart their favorite prejudices; and feel der 
sirous that tbeir inquiries should convict <^ 
exasrsreration the statements now before the 
public. 

That the choice of my lord Sidmouth has 
been guided by this consideration, or by any 
^ish to quiet the fears of ^ charitable, trustees, 
I am f^v from asserting; on the contrary, I 

•l*ather l)elieve, that the usual motives may have 
influenced the appointments, favor towards si- 
milarity of political sentiments, and the wish^to 
oblige political connexions. But it seems impos- 
sible to maintain that his lordship passed over cer- 
tain names by mere accident. These omissions 
require further notice as throwing light upon 
the spirit in which the ministers are executing 

' the Act. 

The Committee had in their Report strongly 

'recommended to the attention of Parliament, 
and of the ministers, two professional gentlemen 
to whose voluntary assistance they had been 
greatly indebted during the course of their in- 
quiries. I allude to Mr. Parry and Mr. K^. 
Of their eminent qualifications to fill the place 
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of Comtnissioners every one who attended to ooir 
proceedings was aware. The case of Mr. P^rrj 
wais indeed, peculiarly strong. It happened 
that he had for some years devoted himself pri- 
vately to tbe very investigation which the Board 
was to prcsecutie. He had been occupied ift 
examining the abuses in the Berkshire Charities^ 
upon which he has just publisl^d a valuable 
treatise. He was the very man for the new 
office ; he was a Commissioner, if I may so speaky 
ready made to our hand ; he was trained to the 
business by a lucky coincidence; he was by this 
accident, tbe only man who could be found to 
tmite experience with the other qualities re* 
quired ; and all of which he also possessed. 
Nor had he any of the drawbacks which mighl 
be supposed to prevent his appointment. He 
had never mixed in politics at all; his conr 
nexions were ministerial ; he was known to the 
Lord Chancellor, and much esteemed by him ; 
he had, indeed, been promoted by his lordship 
to the place of Commissioner of Bankrupt; to 
the members of the Committee he was wholly 
unknown except by his co-operation; none 
of us had ever heard his name mentioaed until 
the member for Berks informed us of the 
similarity of his pursuits. Thus, then, fortune 
seemed to present a person eminently fitted 
for the service of the public, and it might 
have been supposed that lord Sidmouth would 
eagerly avail himself of the opportunity jto^ 
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'appoint at iMst one Commimooi&c Whom aU 
men would allonir to be well chosen. What 
w<ire the grouncb of his rejection, 1 am yet to 
h^n. Whether be had incurred ihe guilt of 
drawing forth my warm commendations^ sokly 
hy his own merits; or that abmndiog in aU 
other re^isitesy he had so friend at court; or 
4hat his inquisitorial habits might give alarm 
to many favoured persoiu^s ; or 4hat his daimf 
jstood in the way of illustrious birth imited 
to obscure merit; or that the patronage of 
the Home Departoienty was at all hazards to 
be defended against every inroad of desert as 
irell as of parliamentaty recommmidation-*-AU 
wi^ know; is the fact, that neither Mr. Parry nor 
Atr. Koe are in the Coinmissioii. 
' Among the honorary Commissioners, we had 
been led to hope that Lord Lansdowne aad the 
Bishop of London would aj^ar. It is not 
eiasy to 6nd two individuals more admirably 
•qualified for the office, by the union of inflexible 
ifitegrity with conciliatory temper, and of acute 
understanding with habits of apfdicatioo toaf- 
fiitk. fiiit I own that in my eyes those dis^ 
tiinguished parsons were still fiirth^ recom* 
mended by their avowed disposition in fav^Mur 
<^f the proposed inquiry ; and I am thm^fore 
the more disheartened, when I find their places 
supplied by two right reverend prelates, one 
o^ whom dbplayed his irreooncileable hostility 
44> #^ Bill, by even votmg against its cont« 



ftiiltil«iit i aiid.tfie other, bh dkioclniatioii fowwdi 
it) by telinng before the dtvisioD, m which the 
bench of bighopB took so niotiye a sfiare^. TbeM 
lire fbe only jtieers whose names I find in tbm 
list. Neither Lord Rosslys, wha brought for* 
ward the qaestion with such signal ability, nor 
Lord JEEoUand, nor Lord Camarvon, who power^ 
fully sttpperted him, ane includedf. 

But I feel myself compelled, however irksome 
ilia task, to take notice of an(rt4er omission. 
No members of the Education Committee am 
stationed at the Board, to spperintend the «xe# 
eii(»qn 4>f their own measure, to keep watch for 
thie public, stjmuialing the doubtfal eealofsome^ 
and checkang the declared hostility of otliers; 
in a word, to give the Country a substantial 
sec«frity, that the abuses so loudly compiained 
lyf islmll in g^od earnest be inrestigated, 9nd 
that the Commission shall not be changed from 
an am^ring inquisition, jnto a thicker cloak 
thkn tlhat under which the poor have already 
been ^^ei^iled. ^ It might have been expected 
that either Mr. Babingtan or myself^ who had 
tak^ii the principal part in the laboum of th^ 
CommiMee, would ha^e iieen placed upon the 

i i 

* Tbe Bishops of Peterborough and St. Asaph* 

*: f It 18 singularly unfbrtunate, that neither the speech of 

Lordllosslyn, so replete with importmit infoitnation, as well 

asi^uad^nd^erili^iteiiQd fiews, oa SiFaSionsl £diM:atioii, nor 

Aat ofLerft HsUabd^ wosliqr ef bis iUuSfcnQfs iuMami 
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n^Btcfa fbr ihese purposes. Of Mr. Babipgplon'ft 
claims to the office, every one who kaows him 
vill admit that I heed say nothing. Unfor* 
tanately he has lately by his retirement from 
public life, added one qualification, which. all 
who have marked the honesty and usefulness 
of his parliamentary conduct will allow, that 
the Country has cause to lament. After titled 
to notice, so much higher than any that 
I can bring forward, had been disregarded, i 
conld hardly feel surprised at my own offer 
of service being rejected, with' silent contempt, 
by. the eminent head of the Home Depart^ 
pent* . I was induced to tender myi^elf, by the 
strong representations of my fellow labourers in 
the Committee. As the office conferred neither 
emolument, nor patronage, nor power; as it 
only gave the privilege of hard labour, of which 
the habits of my life and my zeal for the canse^ 
made it very clear that I should cheerfully take 
advantage; I imagined that the most impla* 
cable species of malice — the spite of peculators 
trembling for their unjust gains — could hardly 
impute any selfish views to the application: 
I therefore openly stated in my place that X 
was apxious to be an honorary member of 
jthe^ Commission. I added^ that even if my 
temporary retirement from Parliament were 
decided an indispensable conditipa of the ap-: 
pointment, I still desired to have the optioa' 
upon those terms; being of opinion that I might 
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render niofe valuable scrrice to the Country, by 

demoting to the proposed inquiry the whole time 

which I could . spare from professional avoca* 

tions. But 1 do not find that great leisure is 

thought necessary for the business of the Board. 

The Speaker is at the head of it; and SirW. 

Scott is another of its members. Than the 

former no toan can be a more fit president; but 

I aoi not quite disposed to look for very active 

investigation from the right honourable men(iber 

for Oxibrd. He is understood to be decidedly 

hostile to the Bill. His constituents are known 

to be in general, the warmest enemies of the 

whole ihquiry. That he and Mr. Yorke are 

named instead of Mr. Babington and myself, 

I trust I may be permitted to regret with thd 

most perfect respect for two gentlemen whose 

fair difiisrence of opinion, widely as it separates 

ns^ I entirely honour* 

That party considerations dictated this deci- 
sion, I feel unwilling to believe. In the ease of 
Mr. Babington they could have no weight. In 
my own, I will venture to say they would be ex-» 
eeedingiy misplaced; for I appeal with confix 
deuce to every member of the Committee and 
to every person in government with whom I 
have had the honour of communicating, to de^ 
fend me from the suspicion of having in any 
one instance shewn myself influedced by politi- 
cal feelingd during the course of the inquiry." 



So determio^d was I to avoid every thing wbieb 
might lead to such imputations, that I inter- 
fered at the Westmorland election to prevent 
any allusion from being made to the case of 
St. Bees school, and uniformly refused access 
to the evidence touching that extraordinary 
affair to persons vi^ho might us# it for the pur* 
po^es of the contest. It has been suggested 
that I am omitted because the ministers were 
apprehensive of my carrying the inquiry further 
than they wished it to go. Certainly, I shoqld 
have felt no desire to push it beyond the just 
limits. I should have only taken csure that every 
abuse was searched to the very bottom, whoever 
might be engaged in it. One step short of tibis 
I should not have consented to stop; further, 
Ihere was no occasion to go. 

It is necessary to add a remark or two upon 
the choice of the Secretary. That important 
officer is directed by the Act to be named by the 
Commissioners themselves. The reason is ob- 
vious ; he ought to be a person possessing their 
confidence; known to them ; selected by them. 
The law was purposely so framed, and the terms 
of it explicitly shew the intent of the legisla- 
ture. The secretary of state, however, is under- 
stood to have desired the stipendiary Commis- 
missioners immediately after their nomination,, 
and before the seal was affixed, to reserve them- 
selves upon the appointment of a secretary. It 
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» not to be doubted, that this sug^gfestion urat 
Bieant as a ndttce that the Home Departmeot 
would recommend a proper person. According* 
' ly I am informed that Mr. Parry, the omission • 
of whose name at the Board had created con- 
siderable discussion, has since received intima- 
tion that a^n application by him for the office 
would be favourably received. If I^ord Sid- 
month recommends him, it will be a deviation 
from the -Act of Parliament*, useful no dbubt to 
the public, but only rendered so by his lordship 
having previously left him out of his proper 
place at the Board. Had he been appointed a 
Commissioner, the minister would have only exer^ 
eilsed the patronage vested in him by law ; an able 
servant would have been secured in the depart- • 
ment that most required him j and the discretion 
vested by the Act in the Board would have 
been kept sacred frofai ministerial encrohchmentf • 

9 The words are (Sect. 4.) ** The said Commissioners are 
^ hereby authorized to ^ippoint and' employ sodi Secretary 
^ as they shal^ think mtet^ and to administer to the said 
^ Secretary an oath for his true and faithful demeanour io 
•* all things relating to the due performance of any tru$t 
^ respecting the execution of this Act, reposed in him by thfi 
*• said Commissioners.** 

f It is #etnarkable that the Police Committee have com- 
plained, in their Third Report^ of the same disposition in the 
Home Department to grasp at patronage not. vested in it by 
law. *< This breach of an act of parliament* (says the Re* 
port) on the part of the Secretary of Sute, has produced the 
result which might have been anticipated. One of the per- 
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I have now finished thei»Q$t pamftil.p^rt of 
these observations ; painful, because I have bew 
eooipelled to criticise the selection of persom 
against whose general characters cind reapeota- 
bility I have never heard a suspicion whi^peredf 
and to e:i[press a disapprc^ation of the choice^ 
funded upon an invidious compsu*ison of tb^ir 
dieserts with those of other oaen. Jj0t it pot^ 
however, be supposed that 1 expect no good tp 
result from their labours ; still less do I inipute 
to them any backwardness to discjiarge the 
dnty which thfey have sworn to fu)fiL It is the 
inferior energy of some that I lament. It is, 
the unfortunate prejudices of others which I 
diready against which I fee) anxious that they 
themselves should be warned, and of which a 
jealous Public pqgbt thus early to be apprized. 
Even constituted as it is, apd with powers so 

tons «o appointed b]^ Lord Sidmoutfa, was a worthless, aban- 
doned character, 4 Jew bail* wh9 wa9ia>pri8Qned. in the King's 
B&idtkj and not being able to j^orin bis 4fHyf was timed 
out of his rBitaatiea.; he is descri)i^ bjr tb^ cbief clerk qs a 
Aian who hired hinvelf oaf as fi fraudulent bail, and was never 
Iiiiown at the office till he; came to be sworn in. Yopr Comr 
mittee beg leave ta observe, tb^t this interference of the 
Secretary of State is not warranted by |)ie law which regu*^ 
latasthe police, and wjU no doitf)ty if pfsii9evared4n,be «|tf {ided 
with tihe worst effects*. Of ibe four parsops noinina^ed bj 
Lord Sidinouth, oae dedti^ed bis appointment, aoother waa 
turned out of the office, and the remaining two were con- 
firmed in their situations, in defiance of the proper lamon- 
strance of the magistiates upon ibe $ufatiacl»^ 
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defect! ve» this Board nay riender serviiee to the 
etftte : bat he is guilty of no &ilure in xsourtesy 
towards its members who betrays a constitntipnal 
desire that their proceedings sho'uki attract the 
watchful eye of the community at large. 

Of the Ministers who first mutilated the Act, 
and then entrusted the execution of it to its ene- 
mies rather than its authors or supporters, no man 
can long hesitate what opinion he should form. 
Their condoct can only be accounted for upon the 
supposition that they do not wish to see a zealous 
and unsparing in?estigation of charitable abuses* 
That diey should £svour neglect or peculation 
for its own sake, is inconceivable ; but they may 
be deterred from fearlessly joining in the expo^ 
sure of it by the clamours of those who are in- 
terested in its concealment, or the. alarms of 
men easily disquieted^ willing to believe that 
there is safety in supporting whatever exists, 
ready to fancy, that there is danger wherever 
th^e is movement, and to forget that in the 
neighbourhood of mischief repose is perilous. 
Certain it isi. that the present Ministers have at 
all times betrayed a reluctance to reformation of 
ewerysort; and that, whether .from interest, or 
weak compliance, or fear of disquieting the alar- 
mists, they have so acted as to afford abuses of all 
descriptions effectual shelter. Upon the present 
occasion they have not deviated from their accuse- 
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tomed course; and the interposition of Parliament 
will be Required to force them out of it, as it has 
frequently done before. The season has happily 
passed away when the country could be frightened 
out of a necessary attention to the mismanagement 
of its affairs; and an opinion is daily gaining 
ground, that its safety might be secured, instead 
of endangered, by. the steady yet temperate pro- 
gress of well-considered, timely reformation. 

It is devoutly to be hoped, that the clamours, 
and the still more dangerous intrigues of meu- 
directly interested in the continuance of abuse/ 
may not be permitted to influence the House of 
Commons during the approaching session. If 
any thing has been clearly proved in the fore 
going pages, it is the absolute necessity of re- 
viving the Education Committee, and extending 
its powers to all charities whatever. This mea- 
sure alone can strengthen the hands of the Com- 
missioners, whom all good men must wish to 
support, whether they approve or blame the 
selection that has been made. It is no less ne- 
cessary for pursuing the investigation of the 
important matters withdrawn from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board. An opposition to the renewal 
of that Committee can only originate in a deter- 
mined resolution to screen delinquents, to per- 
petuate neglect and malversation. I trust I ' 
may be permitted to affirm, without incurring 
the charge of presumption^ that never did any 



CbtKlinittee better deserve the confidence 6f Pst^^ 
liament and of the Country, whether we regard 
the diligence or the impartiality with which it 
performed its daty. Gratitude to my colleagues^ 
as well as justice to tl|e publici require from me 
this acknowledgment. 

It is true we had enemies, who from the first 
regarded our proceedings with a jealous eye ; 
and whose nnmbers as well as animosity were 
increased hy the progress of our inquiries. With 
those who openly met us we had no reason to 
dread the result of a conflict ; but our most im- 
placable adversaries chose a more formidable 
manner of attack* They hated us for one thing, 
and arraigned us for another; or concealing 
themselves and their grounds of aversion^ they 
worked upon the fears of others, and opposed us 
by deputy. Men who had no possessions of their 
own, affected a tender regard for the secrecy of 
title deeds, while they feared only the disclosure 
of conveyances, that would oblige them to sur-^ 
render the property of the poor. Many who 
cared but little for the Church, and had too 
muqh sense to suppose it could be; endangered 
by the restitution of charitable funds to theic^ 
proper objects, work^ upon the apprdhensions 
of their weaker brethren, and made them cry 
out, that nothing was sacred from our inqui« 
sition, while certaiQ> secular abuses^ cherished for 
conventenpe,. rather than consecrated by time, 
; •. .• 'i i 
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tref e the only ob>eetk o€ ^ir Mfn ^titemtloUi 
Abore vi\f adyantaige wbs taken of the sotiMttkid 
attachment wliich Haghsh gentlemen f(^l? io4 
wacde the academic acenes of their, earlj life { 
and the 9emerDU9 natures of persDm who hai 
honoured those retreats of .learning by their ac-^ 
qnirementfi, or at the mast, oiily: made thent the 
abodes of harmless indolciitce^ were en&Med m 
the defeiace of practices from whieh they wcmM 
have revolted^ had they not suffered themseiveisi 
tabe pensuaded tbaious object waa an tUtberalj 
anlettered> gpthic iaV'ttion oi all classic g^roimd. 
Accordingly, we were severely repro^dd £i>r 
pwhing our inquiries into estabiidimenl^. deft* 
tined> iti was\said» for the edacation of the upper 
ekMSsesj. while our instructions confined us to 
sehoob iwt the low^r ordera. Unfortnnately>9 we 
no sooner looked into any of those institntions^ 
Ibanwe fotind that.thia objectbn ta ottr jurisfr 
dietifOii rested upon the very abuses, which we 
were investigating, aiuj^ not upon the r^ nature 
of Ifhe firandation. For aa often as we examined 
any estslblishnuent^.tha prodiietion of the charter 
or statulses proved that it was originally des«^ 
tilled for the education of the poor—*' One frm 
Mchookjbr. the imtrmtkig^ tettckuy^ m^ntenanee 
and M^matimi ff Poqh CBUfi>iUSiN and Seho- 
loT&r* wys^ the charter oi the <' Hospital and 
<< FreeQrammac School in the Charter*Honse/' 
^' Pjii79BBBse(^}^Niii^Biii?fiS scAofares/' say the 
• 1 Report, 1816, p. 18i. 
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Statotes of Winchester CoOegeP '' Umm CoU 
Itffkun perpetuum pauperum ct inbigbk-* 
TiXJM seholarium CantabriguBy etguoddam alium 
ccUegium perpeluum alcorum pauperum et 
iNJMGJBNTiUM 9choIarium EionuB^^ say the sta- 
tutes which fouo&d King's College Cambridge^ 
and Eton College ;t and they further require 
the scholars to take a solemn oath, that they 
h«ve not five marcs (^3 ti^.) a year to spend. 
The Westminster statutes, expressly prohibit 
any boy being elected on the foundation, '' who 
*^ has, or at his father's death will inherit a pa^ 
** trimony of above ten pounds. ]; " The same po- 
verty is the qualification required by the Statutes 
of Triitity College, Cambridge: the scholars 
are there called ^ pavperes," and in chusiog 
them^ where other merits are equal, the prefe- 
rence is ordered to be given <' inopi^/*§ In 
chusing the fellows of St. John's College, a pre- 
ference is prescribed in favour of the most de- 
serving, *' et inter J40S, ittis qui iNi>iOENTiORfiS 
« fuerint ;" for scholars, the " inopbs ^ are di« 
rected to be preferred, and an oath of poverty, 
similar to that of Eton and Winchester is so- 
lemnly taken. 1| There is no doubt that some 

♦ Rep. 1818. 

f Vid. Stat, l.intided **mens et imtihUum /tindaiarisJ* 
Rep. 1816: 
i Report 1816, p. 199» 
§ Cap. 1 and 13. Report 1818. 
II Cap. 12, 15, 16. Report 1818.. 

H 
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cither instkutions, as St. Paul's School, aad.Si» 
Saviour's in Soii^wark^ were infteBded far tha 
ridi ; the former by manifest implicatioa wm 
founded for them only; the latter by the ex^ 
press terms of the IbundatioD was meant for riek 
and poor ind^rently^ ; Jbut in the origiral sta^ 
tutes of the great schools and colleges, as far asw» 
examined them, th^re was to be foond no provi- 
sion ezoept for the poon Nor are the Committee 
the first persons who have regarded those magnifi- 
oent endowments in tfaislight. JLordC!oke,imdth# 
other judges of England so considered the two 
Universities in general ; for in lus report o£ a 
decision toucfaiDg a charity school, he says, that 
they all beldit applied to Oxford andCamhridge ; 
he mentions those foundations as works of charity^ 
speaks of their members, m *^poar scholars^'' and 
in reference to the misapplication of their, funda^ 
quotes the text, *^ pants egentimn vita pauper 
<^ rum; ei qui defraudat eoa homo sarngmw 
<< e«(."t ^^^ application of such expressions 
to those rich endowments, has, indeed, given 
offence to many. They think it hard that they 
should be obliged to take the name with the 
estate i probably because the property came not 
by inheritance, and because the appellatipa is 
v^ry i^cofisist^nt with the possession. 

I presume, however, that I have said enough to 

* Report 1816, 224, 170. f 8 Sep. ISO. 
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Jqfitify the Committee for ventarmg to consider 
those greatestablishmeQts^sivitbinitBJarisdictioii, 
But situated m they are intheeyesof all the worlds 
administered by highly gifted personages^ super- 
intended by visitors of ei^alted station^ ii might 
be deemed superfluous to exer-cise» with respeet 
to theiBi the inquisitorial power which our in- 
stractionaga^e us. Now^ whether benefici^Iy or 
not, I bav-e no right to determine, butoertainly 
the facib is that great devifttions have been made 
from the* original; foundation in all those v^nera^* 
ble escabhshmenta. For the parUculurs I must 
vefsr lio.tbe Evidence.^ 1 8h«U here only men* 
tion a few things relating to Winchester CoUege> 
whicli n^y serve to shew that such endowment2» 
are not less liable to perversion^ than more ob^^ 
acure charities. The statutesi, ad hits already 
been obserrved, reqnire in the most expresa 
terms, that only ^^ the poor and indigent' shaU 
he adttiitted upon the foundation* They are in 

* The Report 1818 contains copies of the Statutes of 
Eton and King's College^ Trinity uid St. John% Cambridge, 
and a p^rt of the foundation of Christ Churchy Oxford. The 
singulftif aeoiuraoy with which tfreyafepirinteddoesgreateredit 
lothe indtistrf and skiUolMr^ Elfo of the British Museimr, 
who has been employed for soma months in supeHntendiag 
the press. This part of the Report will in a few weeks ba 
in circulation ; the part about to appear immediately con- 
tains important extracts from Che Wintbn Stiatutes. The 
Rtfpoit o^ W16, cdiitsnns the foundation of WeiStminsteis 
Chatter Hoaae,, St, Faul^Si and odierai ... 

h2 
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fact all children of persons in easy circum- 
stances; many of opulent parents. The boys when 
they attain the age of fifteen, solemnly swear 
that they have not £3. Os» a year to spend ; yet 
as a practical commentary on this oath, they 
pay ten guineas a year to the masters ; and the 
average of their other expences exceeds fifty « It is 
ordered that if any boy comes into the possession 
of property to the amount of £d. a year, he shall 
be expelled ; and this is construed £66. VSs. 4d. 
regard being had to the diminished value of 
money, although the warden, fellows and scholars 
all swear to observe the statutes, << according to 
^* their plaiUy literal, and grammatical sense and 
** understanding.*^ It is strictly enjoined that no 
boy shall be admitted above twelve years of age. 
This is wholly disregarded. The fellowships 
are augmented in revenue by a liberal interpre- 
tation of the terms describing their money pay- 
ments ; while the strictest construction is adopted 
as to the payments to scholars, including even 
the founder's kin^ the peculiar objects of his 
bounty. Thus, too, while the latter are refused 
the convenience of knives, forks, spoons, plates, 
&c. on the ground that such articles of furniture 
were unknown in the time of William of Wyk- 
ham, the fellows are allowed those accommoda- 
tions, although the fellowships were founded 2\t 
the same early period. The revenues are between 
13l and £14,000 a year^ the yearly expence of 



the fbmidation scholars, as now borne by their 
parents, is between 60 and £70 : so that there 
cannot be any fiair reason for not defraying 
the whole of this oat of the revenoes, a» 
the foand^r obriously intended; and thus re 
storing the school to its original state. Nor 
would it be a deviation from his plan by 
any means so wide as many which have been, 
adopted, were the number of seventy scholars 
enlarged, which the opulence of the establishment 
would render very easy. The fellowships would 
still be lucrative, if reduced to the ordinary 
value of those at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
they are tenable with church preferment. The 
ijnfractionsof theoriginal sti^utes are sought to be 
justified by the connivance of successive visitors, 
and it i^ alledged that they have even authorised 
them by positive orders (ii^nctiofis). But the 
statutes appointing the visitor, expressly prohibit 
him from altering them in any manner of way 
directly or indirectly, and declare all acts in 
contravention of theni absolutely nuU.^ I must 
add, that notwithstanding the disregard shewn 
to some statutes and some oaths,, there was a 
strong disposition manifested in the members of 
the college to re^qpect those which they imagined 
bound them to keep their foundatitm and their 
concerns secret. 

• Report 1818. 
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I am revyhr frott takiag; bpoB me to decrick,. 
tbftt ID all those great Inrtitatiods, many de- 
viations from the letter of the origitml Statutes,' 
nay. not hate been rendered, neoesntry, aftd 
some- infrsGtions of their spirit adTantei^eoiiil^ 
hy the change of circitasstanees. Bat let it b6 
remeinbered that the Committee only im&i^^ 
gBied, leaving others to act upon the r^ult o£ 
the iii^iiiry. We cooliend. fov, nothing beyonit^ 
the propriety of having the whole matter ena-' 
miaed, and the real state of thtngs expnDSdd ttf 
Parlianii^nty and tl^ Country^ Tboy* whb ob^ 
j^qt to oisr proceedimggr^ on the e(AMr bumdi 
faiegin by assuming; eitlier thai adl is right, or tfaait 
the 3UJi]^ject is too sa«red to b« toaehed; and 
they oppose eveiy attempt to let in the liglW 
fipon ivhat is passing witiiin their precincts^ M 
if the hand of destrnetian^ were lifted agaimsifc 
establi^mheiitS) whUe in truths we aw oiilj^ ^ 
si:|l]^qting them to'Hie pdblip eye. NevetdielesSf 
ifji ail 9Mch mfiitiers^ iti i« qonnstent wdth a wils^ 
polioy to respect e^en the prejudices of worthy* 
Vf^n I and where volontary improvei^ent' ii^ 
a^ny institution^ may reasonaj^ly be expeisfed, ji 
9hart delay is well bestowed^ t^ attain^ the ad^ 
niantages* of a refovm^ at onceta^fe amd durablls. 
Acting: upiuii this privicipler ikie Committee 
hardly touched the Universities^ teaming to'lfhe 
distinguished individuals entrusted with their 
concerns, the task of pursuing the general sug- 



gieitiQM of the Report, ond of aflopling^ suirh 
meawres ^ th^ir more fntwiafe knowledge of 
Iba diBtanls might point otft. 

It is oatural indeed^ ^ven at ibis early stage of 
the i)i<)iiiry; to carry foifward our views to the 
ultimate resolt, and to ask what measures may 
arise out of it. For tlie present I consider that 
it would he premature to enter minutely into 
Dtts subject; but some consequences likely to 
foUow from the proeeedings in ^uestion^ appei^ 
to deserve ^aUention. 

In ike first place if they only lead to an ac- 
curate knowledge of all the charitable fund^ \tk 
the kingdom^ witiboot detecftk^ a smgle abuse, 
we «hall -awe to them very valuable infoiftnation, 
which has neiver yet been obtained, notwitl^- 
staqding frequent attempts for that purpose by 
different legislative provisions. The inaccuracy 
^ the former returns may be perceived at 
oaice, by looking at rthe abstract of school 
qharities, which Mr. Rickman was kindenou^ 
to make from the r^urns under Mr. Oilbert's 
Act* To take only two examplei^^In the 
East Biding <^ Yorkshure, 78 places ar* 
said to p^sess 67 charitable donations foir 
schools^ and their united revenue is stated at 
£880 : whereas we now have ascertained that 
one school alone» that of Pocklingtoh^ has a 

* Report 1816. p. leA . 
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revenue of about £600 year.* In Middlesex the 
whole revenue is returned under £5000, in 151 
donations, possessed by 64 places: but the re- 
venues of three schools, the Charter-House, 
Christ's Hospital aud St» Paul's School, are 
proved to exceed £70,000 a year.f 

Seeandfy. It must be of the greatest import- 
ance, to investigate all the instances of misma- 
nagement and abuse in Charities, although no« 
thing should be done, except to make tfaeni 
public in all their details by a high authority. 
When this publicity is given to them, a great 
step is made towards their correction. Wher6 
the evil arises from error of judgment, discussion 
may rectify it, as we frequently have found 
in the Committee, when, examining subscrip- 
tion Charities adminratered on a bad principled, 
we convinced their patrons of the error, and 
induced them to amend their plan. Where 
neglect or breach of trust is committed, the 
exposure is likely to check it ; nay the know- 
ledge that an enquiry is approaching, hasin many 
instances already had this effect. Where further 
steps become necessary, the interposition of the 
tribunals now constituted for such superinten- 
dance, the Visitors and the Courts of Equity, must 
be ensured by the attention excited, and facili- 
tated by the information obtained. And if, as 

♦ Report 1818. . t Eeport 1816. 
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18 too probable, this remedy khould be found 
iaefficacioos, both in respect of cecononiy and 
dispatch, the surest foundation is laid upon 
which new legisktive measures can be grounded* 
It may therefore fairly be assumed that the 
inquiry wilt end, if rightly conducted, in throw* 
mg complete light on the stsite of Charities, and 
in correctingall the abuses, to which they are now 
liable. The estate of the Poor will be, as it were, 
accurately surveyed, and restored to its rightfid 
owners ; or rather rescued from the hands which 
have no title to hokl it^ and placed at the dis- 
.p€»al of the Legislature, the supreme power in 
the State, to be managed in the way most bene* 
ficial to those for whose use it was destined. If it 
were merely given to those portions of the Poor 
who are literally pointed out by the original de« 
ctinatiott, and bestowed strictly in the manner 
ikscribed, a great benefit would be gained, and 
among other advantages, this would result, that 
charitable persons, confiding in the secure appli- 
cation of their benefactions might be encou* 
iiaged to new acts of liberality. But we may 
reasonably expect a further improvement to fol- 
low, from atfeiiding to the great changes in the 
circmnstances of the titnes, and in the revenues 
of moist charities. The will of the donor, 
which ought to becloiiely pursued, may often be 
better compli^ with, by a deviation from the 
letter of his directions* An alteration which tio 
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man can doubt that he would have made biuH 
self, bad he lived to the present day. Tho9 the 
founder of UemBWorth Hospital^ in Yorkshire, 
when he appointed it for the reception* of twenty 
poor persons above sixty years of age, appears 
to have estimated its revenues, as not likely to 
exceed £.70 a. year: they are now biore tbaii 
2,000. Who can believe that he meant to eon* 
vert so many paupers, at a certain period of 
life, into wealthy annuitants? Or is it pro- 
bable that the revenues of a school, in Nor* 
thumberland, exclusively appropriated by the 
foundation to educ-ate the children of a small 
chapelry, would have been so limited, had the 
donor foreseen their increase- to such a sum as 
<:an only be expended, by at4;iring the boys. in 
cloth of gold, and giving them editiones prindpes 
to read ? Or is there a doubt^ that the founders 
of the Leeds Gtammar School,' ha^^they foreseen 
the inejrease of its revenues, as. well as of the com* 
mercial population of the t^wji^ would have gladly 
permitted arithmetic apd. the modem languages 
to be taught, with. ]Ltf|tin and Greek, out of funds 
greater (hancan now be tpenton alearned edoca* 
tion^ ? Or can it be imagined that King Edward 
the Sixth, woqid .have strictly ordered the whole 
i^evenues of the Bjirmingbam Charity to be divided 

♦ See Attorney General v. Whitely, 10 Ve«. jun. 24'. where 
it IB held, ** that the words grammar school exdnde all leant* 
ing but the learned languages/' . . 
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hyt^een the tiiro masters, bad he known that they 
. inronld amoant to 3 oc £.4,000 a year ? Cases 
are not wanting of charities which wouM be 
bfgiily detrimental to the community were the 
will ^f the donors stt*ictly pursued. Thus large 
funds were raised' by voluntary contribution to 
eiidow an hospital for the small pox inoculation. 
Recent discoveries have proved that this prac- 
tice extends the ravages of the disease. Gould 
any of the original subscribers, were he alive, 
Uame the application of this institution to the> 
vacoine method ?. The Foundling Hospital ba» 
a reivenoe of £.10^000 a year, which will, in a 
few years, be increiased three or fourfold; alLin- 
tended originally for the maintenance of chil- 
dren ^' cast off, deserted, or exposed by their 
paretits* ** Yet such an ^expenditure of those 
Guilds would certitiuiy prove injurious to ithe 
community, by encouraging improvid^t mar- 
riages as well a9 illicit contiexions, and thus 
iticrea^ing the numbers of the poor. No one, 
therefore, can blame the total change of the 
plate which for the last sixty years : has. been 
made, with whatever view^ by adopting the rule 
to admit no child whose mother does not appear 
to be examined f. The founder of die. Bedford 
charity certietinly never expected tbat^the thirteen 
acres in Holborn parish, with which he en* 

* Vide Cfiattel- 1789. Rep. 1816, p. 915. 
t Rep. 1816, 244. 
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do wed it^ would let for 7 or i:.8,000 a year^ and 
be the means of attracting paupers from ^very 
quarter to the town which he especially de- 
signed to favoar. In all cases of either descrip- 
tion,, both where much of the benefit, ptsusly 
intended to .be conferred is lost^ and wfacro 
positive injury i$ occasioned, by closely ad^ 
hering to the donor's directions, it seems the 
duty of the Legislature to supply his place, and 
to make such alterations as. he might be pre- 
sumed to sanction were he alive, in like maiu 
ner as the Court of Chancery endeavouN to 
fulfil his intentions, where his wders are imper^ 
feet, or where he has omitted altogether to 
make a provision. 

The course of proceeding which the Legis* 
lature ought to pursue ia dealing with the estates 
of the poor, is a subject of.pveculiar delicacy, 
and closely connected with the ;gi»at question of 
the PoorL?iws/ It is cktcAy in. this coone^ioo^ 
that I have from the begUuMig been indtM^ad ta 
regard both the sabjectof Charities and of Nat^pnal 
EducaticMQ. Xou are aware that my mteotion <9 
to submit certain propositionfi tn I^rliam€«jt 
upan the Poor Laws dum^ the ensuing sen* 
sioDi and I shall not here anticipate the dis^ 
cnssioD, which may then be expected U> take 
place. But a few observations may properly 
find a j^ace in this letter^ respecting Uie con- 
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flexion between the general question, and per* 
nanent charitable fnnds. The remark^, th^ny 
with which.I am about to conclude^ relate to 
the principles which ought to regulate the q^wh 
duct of the Legislature in dealing with charities, 
and which should guide us in forming our opi- 
nion upcm the relief, likely to be felt by the coun- 
try from the due application of funds degftined to 
assist the poor. 

1 take it to be a principle which will admit of 
no contradiction, that the existence itf any per-* 
manent fiind for the support of the poor**— the ap-r 
propriation of any * revenue, however raised, 
which must peremptorily be expended in m^in^ 
taining such as have no other means of sub. 
sistence— 4ia8 upon the whole a direct tendency 
to. increase their numbers* It produces this 
effect in two ways — by diseouraging induitry^ 
foresight, economy-f<«^and by encouraging im.^ 
pravident marriages; nor is the former operetion 
mote certain than the latter. It is equally ckav 
that this increase will always exceed the pvopom 
tion which the revenues in questioncan maiotain*^ 
To the class of fonds directly productive of p^u^ 
pars belong all revenues of alms-houses, hoi^sJls> 
and schools where children are supported as well 
as ^ucated ; all yearly sums to be given away to 

* ^ Lan^escet industria, Intendetiirsocordia, rinuHus^ 
se metus ant spes, et securi omnes aAena subsidia expect 
tabimt, tibi ignayi, nobb graves.'''''-<-^ACiT. 
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mendicants or poor families; regular donations of 
religious houses in catholic countries ; the portion 
ofthetytfaesin this country which went to main- 
tain the poor before the statutory provision .was 
made; and fiDally, and above all, that provision, 
itself.^ But charitable fnndjs will prove barm- 
less (and niay be moreover beneficial) exactly 
in proportioii as their application is limited to 
combinations of circumstances out of the ordinary 
course ^ffealculatiim, and not likely to be taken 
into account by the labouring classes in the esti* 
mate which they form of their future means of 
gaining a livelihood. Thus they may safely 
be' appropriated to the support of persons dis- 
abled from working by accident or incurable 
malady, as the blind, and the maimed; and we 
may even extend the rnle to hospitala genemWjf 
for the cure of diseases; nor can orphan hospitala 
be excepted, upon the whole ; for althpu^b.cW'? 
tainly the dread of leaving a familyin .waii?t/is onq 
check to improvident' marriages, yet the loss of 
both parents is not an event likely, to be contem*^ 
plated.' In like manner, although the. existence 
of ac'ertaib prorisioiiibrold age; indepeo^ent^f 
indi>vidual saving/ comes within the description 

* The Poqc Rat^ co|ne dparly^wiiJhin tjhis description as 
now raised and applied^ for though they do not exist previ. 
^3lyntQ,4h^ dem^d on f)|^,i>^rt of the peEsaos.cUuuiung re- 
nefy t^p mpde of calling th^jpii into existence and the, fig^t 
to do so is known,, ^ ttothss.% spif^ efBe^ . / 
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^f the mischief, it is nevertheless far less de- 
trimental than the existence of an equal fond 
for maintaining* young persons, and more espe- 
t»ally for supporting cbildren. Keeping these 
remarks in our view, let us add to them the 
consideration, that as the Poor Laws have 
been administered, the character of the labour- 
ing classes has suffered a material injury, from 
which it ought by^all means to be restored^ and 
we shall come to the conclusion, that the appli^ 
cation of charitable funds to purposes of educa- 
tion merely, will be the best ineans of expending 
them on a large scale, and that next to this, 
such donations are to be preferred as directly 
^courage independence, for example, a pro- 
vision for the old age of persons who never re- 
ceived alms in any shape ; and for defraying the 
first cost of erecting saving banks. The employ^ 
ment of these resources in helping indmrtry.by 
the supply of tools is a more doubtful application 
of them^ but far more harmless than the me* 
thods generally in use. Perhaps, after the uses 
now mentioned, no expenditure of eleemos|yiiary 
revenues can be devised more safe than reserving 
them rigorously for periods of exiraordioary 
distress, and then bestowing them upon pec- 
sons above the lowest classes^ so as to prevent 
the ruin of householder. 

I am very far, however, from asserting that Bgiy 
such strictlimitation of the charitable funds already 
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existing ought lo be attempted. I only state the 
principle up(m which the LegiaUtnre should 
proceed^ wherever it is justified in interfering. 
What circumstances may authorize that inter^ 
ference^ cannot be^ with any advantage to the subr 
ject, described in general terms. But that norights 
are in i'eality infringed by taking a fund destined 
to support the poor in a way likely to increai^e 
their numbers, and using it so as to perforin some 
act of charity without increasing the numbers 
of charitable objects^ seems abundantly evident. 
No man can be supposed to have desired the 
existence of paupers j every donor assumed that 
independently of his bounty, there were such 
needy persons in being, and he intended to re«- 
lieve them. Could he have foreseen that an al- 
teration in the form of his gift, must reduce their 
numbers, he would have adopted it. In like 
manner, the poor are not, with reference- to this 
point, an existiiif body of persons^ like tile 
Church or any other Corporati(Mi, who have 
rights <^ property. They form a class^ into 
which no man enters voluntarily, and whatever 
restricts their numbers by diminishing poverty, 
bewfits the community. So that no violation of 
property would, be committed by. using any fund 
given to the.poor> in a manner difierent from its 
original destination, provided the rlBsult were in- 
fallibly to lessea their numbers, and still to em- 
l^y it in works of clutrity. We both acoorately 
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and conveniently speak of the poor as a body 
having rights, when we complain of those who 
have misapplied their property by converting it 
to their own use. But the class of paupers 
cannot with any correctness of speech be 
said to be defrauded by an act which keeps 
others from entering into it. This injury can 
oftly be done to* persons who were manifestly 
never in the donor's view, persons voluntarily 
making themselves paupers, to take advantage 
of the gift. 

But let. it not be imagined that the general 
recovery of charitable funds from the hands by 
which they are mismanaged, would ajBford no 
direct rehef to the Country. Even if applied 
rigorously, according to the principles which 
I hav6 stated^ they would produce an almost im* 
mediate diminution in the numbers of the poor, 
and would support miany who at present are left 
to parochial relief. The effects of a course of 
treatment tending to raise the character of the 
lowest classes, are very generally underrated. 
The experiments which have been made in 
Switzerland, and of which an account will be 
found in my evidence before the Committee, 
suflSciently shew how much may be expected 
from a system at once rational and benevolent. 
There is no necessity for carrying it so far as 
has there been done, but the principle^ are the 
same in every degree to which they may ^ be 
adopted. We hdve also uniformly found in the 
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Committee, that the improvement of childreti/ 
produces an immediate effect upon the parents 
who have been brought up in rude and disso-^ 
lute habits, inspiring them with better senti- 
ments, and gradually meliorating their con- 
dition.* If all the proper measures were adopted 
for thus striking at the root of the evil, it would 
obviously be much safer than it now is to apply 
part of the funds already disposable, or which 
may be regained, to the ordinary purposes of 
charity ; and they might thus afford an im- 
portant relief tp the land-owner during the period 
that must be consumed in the transition from 
the present unnatural state of the system, to a 
more healthful and happy condition. 

I must, however, forbear to enter further into 
this wide field of discussion. Our subject is 
confined within narrower limits. The point to 
which the attention of the Country should first 
be directed, is the rescue* of charitable funds 
from mismanagement, and' their restoration to 
the purposes tor which they were created. Upon 
the justice of this course, there can exist no 
. difference of opinion. Upon its expediency 
as compared with the abandonment of them to 
thriftless or selfish hands, the decision seems 
equally clear. What further steps may be ad- 
viseable, is a question that may be reserved for 
a later stage of the inquiry. But I should have 

* Report, 1818. 
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acted unfairly if I had omitted here to bring 
forward, though very generally and imperfectly^ 
the principles which in my humble opinion 
should guide us in resolving that question also, 
because false expectations might have been 
raised on the one hand, or equally groundless 
despondence been produced on the other. 

I ever am^ 

Most faithfully your^s, 

H. BROUGHAM. 

'Tinq>le, Aug. 20, 1818. 
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N. B. Tkfi Evidence ta^m he/ore the Committee, 
referred to in thi9 Letter, will be published 
in a form to biiid up with it, and arranged 
under the heads of the different cases, in a 
few days. 
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